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sider   seriously the end  to   which we   should   be
working.    The conception implies a distinction of
primary importance towards any clear treatment of
the   problem.      We   have,   that  is,  two   different,
though not altogether distinct, provinces of what I
may, perhaps, call organic and functional morality.
We may take the existing order for granted, and ask
what is then our duty; or we may ask how far the
structure itself requires modification, and, if so, what
kind of modification.   A man who assumes the exist-
ence  of the  present  structure  may act justly  or
unjustly within the limits so prescribed.    He must
generally be guided in a number of cases by some
principle of equality.    The judge should endeavour
to give the same law to rich and poor; the parent
should not make arbitrary distinctions between his
children; the statesman should try to distribute his
burdens without favouring one particular class, and
so forth.   A man who, in such a sense, acts justly
may be described as up to the level of his age and its
accepted established moral ideas, and is, therefore,
entitled at least to the negative praise of not being
corrupt or dishonest.      He   fulfils   accurately the
functions imposed upon him, and is not governed by
what  Bentham called the sinister interests which
would   prevent   them   from  being   effectually dis-
charged for the welfare of the community.   But the
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